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any more than I can explain the contrary arrangement which obtains 
in the blood-haunting nematodes, the sexual stage in their case being 
passed in the vertebrate host, the asexual in the insect. 

" I have no doubt, while listening to these remarks, it has occurred 
to some of yon, as it has often occurred to me, that the principles I 
have endeavored to express have a wider application than that which 
I have directly indicated, that our disease germs and our ectozoa — 
insignificant though the latter appear to be — are correlated more fre- 
quently than. is generally suspected; that, in fact, there is a necessary 
relationship between them." Henry B. Ward. 

EXPLORATION 

Camp-fires on Desert and Lava. 1 — Lovers of outdoor life in the 
far distant west will be delighted on opening W. T. Hornaday 's 
recent work, "Camp-fires on Desert and Lava," to observe, on 
the back of the half title page, a figure of the omnipresent 
Eleodes in very characteristic attitude. This little black crea- 
ture by his position seems to be pointing us heavenward, but far 
from it. He is ever ready to present us with a drop of sticky 
brown fluid which has a horrible odor and whose stain will with- 
stand the strongest soaps. The beetle forms a fitting intro- 
duction to the delightful account which follows. 

The author needs no introduction to the reading public nor 
to the zoologist. To the one he is already well known by his 
previous volumes and to the other by his connection with the 
National Museum and with the New York Zoological Park as 
well as by his scientific, writings, not the least important of which 
is his "Extermination of the American Bison," published in 
1889. Mr. Hornaday is an enthusiastic collector and observer. 
All those who follow him into the Pinacate region, described in 
the present work, will never regret it. 

On our present maps the region visited by Mr. Hornaday and 
his friends is variously located; suffice it to say that it is in the 
northwestern part of Mexico and not many miles from the Gulf 
of California, The region was attractive for several reasons, 
among which was the one that it had never been explored by 
any scientist or if it had there was no record of it, Other 
reasons which attracted the party to the region were the possible 
presence of big game and for Dr. MacDougal, who originated 
the plan, there were untold new plants, of a type very inter- 
esting to him, to be discovered. Dr. D. T. MacDougal made 

'William T. Hornaday, Camp-fires on Desert and Lava. Illustrated. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 190S. 
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up the expedition under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution 
to extend his researches on the desert flora, and on the journey 
clown to Mexico the author tells us of their visit to the famous 
"Desert Botanical Garden" near Tucson, Arizona, of which 
Dr. MacDougal was one of the originators, and from which 
point the expedition outfitted. 

To those who have explored in the semi-arid regions of the 
western states the account given by Mr. Hornaday of their 
cross-country trip, recalls many familiar scenes. The cold morn- 
ings, the blistering hot days and the delightfully cool evenings 
are all features of a trip into the desert regions of the west. 
All the scenes along the trail are brought before the reader by 
pictures from pen and camera. The colored photographs are 
especially striking. Botanists will find an interesting account 
of the desert flora of southern Arizona and northern Mexico and 
the zoologist will find a description of the few animals which 
can manage to exist in this forlorn region. There is ever an 
attraction in the desert; even the barrenness of things and the 
apparent absence of all life make what little life there is all the 
more interesting. 

On the arrival of the party near the Pinacate region a long 
camp was made and short exploring trips were conducted from 
the main camp. This was made necessary from the fact that 
the character of the country forbade further progress with the 
wagons. At this place also occurred the only "row" of the 
trip. Old campers know how painful it is to have a "row" on 
in camp. It is painful for those immediately concerned and 
for those who have to witness it. Their stay at Pinacate was of 
some length and full of success. They secured much big game 
and saw many interesting plants and photographed many new 
plants and craters which abounded there. The most abundant 
large mammal was the mountain sheep, Ovis canadensis. The 
author gives, in chapter XXIV, a discussion of the geographical 
distribution of the mountain sheep and also the synonymy of 
the species and subspecies of this interesting group of ungulates. 

The last two chapters tell of the flight from Pinacate and the 
return to civilization. "The reaction from the steady and 
severe rush of the trip left us limp and spiritless, and it was 
four full days ere one member of the party began to feel quite 
like himself again." Thus ends the account of this unique 
exploring trip into the unknown regions of the southwest. 

Roy L. Moodie. 



